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ACTION AT HEADQUARTERS 


LE ise ims and its enforcement to be effec- the illegal employment of children, we will be very 


tive must express the collective will of the much surprised. 


people." —Owen R. Lovejoy. The report was written by Mrs. J. Donald Dinning 
The method by which the National Child Labor of the Kentucky Child Labor Association. Because of 
Committee has been operating for twenty-two years its great value to our readers we regret that lack of 
has never been more ably expressed. The Committee space prevents us from publishing it in full. 
has always realized that despite all its efforts, the last “In the fall of 1925 Mr. Charles E. Gibbons of the 
court of appeal regarding any aspect of child labor National Child Labor Committee came to Kentucky 
reform must always be the public opinion in the com- to study our situation and to determine just wherein 
munities where the reform is to take place. Social lay our greatest weakness. The result of Mr. Gibbons’ 
agencies function like the scouting division of an army _ study was that out of approximately 100,000 boys and 
—going ahead, blazing trails in untried regions, experi- girls in Kentucky between 14 and 16 years of age, 
menting, failing and succeeding. The real work of 11,000 are annually leaving school and going into in- 
completion is always done by the great standing army— dustry. Of this number more than 50% are not securing 
the local groups of people throughout the country. work certificates as is required under the law. 


In connection with the 





increased emphasis being 
placed today on local re- 
sponsibility for social 
problems, we are happy 
to publish the following 
account of action which 
is being taken by the 
Kentucky people in im- 
proving the child labor 
law enforcement of their 
state. While it is too early 
in the proceedings to 
make definite prophecies 
regarding.the future, we 
doubt whether the field 
of social reform offers 
any more interesting ex- 
ample of the education of 
local groups regarding a 
specific evil, their accept- 
ance of responsibility for 
this evil and their attack 
upon it. If this standing 
army of people through- 
out the state of Kentucky pry 
does not succeed in com- 
pletely routing its enemy, ‘*‘Vacation Days’’ 






Ge, 








“This survey was of 
course a verification of 
what we had believed for 
some time to be true, but 
it gave us our first con- 
crete basis upon which to 
work, and launched us 
upon a very definite and 
practical campaign of 
public education, the 
theme of which is that 
our law, though a very 
good one, is losing much 
of its effectiveness by our 
failing to enforce its pro- 
visions, and by leaving 
the law to stand alone 
instead of connecting up, 
as they should be con- 
nected, the three groups 
of persons charged by 
law with carrying out 
these provisions, namely : 
the school authorities, 
the employers of children, 
and the State Labor 
Department. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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PENNSYLVANIA CANNERIES 
AGAIN 


N CONNECTION with the clean-up campaign in 

| the Pennsylvania canneries which has been dis- 

cussed in recent issues of THE AMERICAN CHILD, 

the following circular letter quoted in “Canning Trade” 
for June 14th is interesting. 

“You will be required to comply strictly with the 
Child Labor Law in operating your cannery this year. 

“To assist you in securing the necessary working 
permits required for all children between 14 and 18 
years of age that you bring from other states, the State 
of Pennsylvania has supplied this Association with 
forms showing the information needed. 

‘The canners who import labor should immediately 
notify the undersigned (Charles G. Summers, Jr., New 
Freedom, Pa.) of the number of children between 14 
and 18 years of age they expect to bring from other 
states, so that I can send you the number of forms you 
will need, for which there will be no charge. 

**It is believed that by supplying these forms, through 
your Row bosses, to the children at their homes the 
necessary information can be very easily secured. The 
children are to bring these completed forms to you and 
you can then secure working permits from your local 
school authorities.” 

The Editor of “Canning Trade’ comments: “In 
this will be found the answers to the troublesome labor 
questions which bothered many canners in Pennsyl- 
vania last season. It is the only way around the 
difficulty.” 


THE JANUARY, 1925 issue of THE AMERICAN 
CuiLp is needed in the file of the New York Public 
Library, and it will be appreciated if any reader who 
can spare his copy will send it to the Library at 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


—— 


VIOLATIONS INCREASING IN 
ILLINOIS 


“Illinois employers are increasing their Violation of 
the state child labor laws, according to William H 
Curran, chief factory inspector. 


“Owners of fruit, vegetable and grocery stores, the 
inspector points out, persistently violate the law. That 
violations occur is demonstrated not only by the work 
of the factory inspection division but also by the fact 
that not infrequently accidents to children under 16, 
injured while working on power machinery, are reported 
to the Industrial Commission. 


“Nor is the employers’ attack on the lives and limbs 
of child workers due to ignorance or carelessness, It 
is rather due to a determination to violate the law and 
a wanton disregard of the rights of the children. 


‘As a precautionary measure against violations of 
the child labor law, when a child obtains a working 
certificate, requirement is made that the certificate 
specify the kind of work he will do. This would appear 
to be a safeguard against placing the child in a pro- 
hibited employment. But in spite of this, some em- 
ployers transfer the child from the work his certificate 
calls for to one of the numerous illegal employments,” 


(New Haven, Conn., Union, June 27, 1926.) 


A Stupy oF FivE HunpRED EmpPLoyeD Pupits. By 
Helen M. McClure and Margaret G. Woodside. 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, Department Vocational 
Guidance, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


In the main, the children were engaged in routine 
work. Wages were low and a high degree of turnover 
prevailed. Owing to loss of time between positions 
the children averaged from 30 to 45% idleness. 
Nearly one-half of them had completed only the 
4th grade. Among the reasons given for leaving 
school, 54% gave economic necessity, 36% dislike 
for school. Only 6% wanted to learn a trade. The 
attitude of 23% of the boys’ parents and 17% of 
the girls’ parents was described as ‘‘good,"’ that is, 
these parents appreciated education and wanted 
their children to remain in school, but for some 
reason this was impossible. A “‘fair’’ attitude was 
shown by 18% of the boys’ parents and 16% of the 
girls’ parents—education was held to be “good” but 
the matter was left more or less “up to” the child. 
One per cent of the boys’ parents and 9% of the girls’ 
parents saw no value whatever in further schooling. 

Among the recommendations made in the report 
were the following: Improving the school systems 
so that they may be of all practical value possible 
to the child, educating parents to a realization of the 
value of education, greater emphasis on vocational 
guidance, etc. 
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ACTION AT HEADQUARTERS 
(Csntinued from page 1) 
“But in starting out on this campaign of public educa- 


‘tion there are many handicaps to be overcome and 


many questions to be considered. Since at first we 
could get no publicity, either through groups or through 
the local press, it was deemed advisable to begin by 
trying to get the interest of individuals in a program 
in behalf of the enforcement of the Kentucky Child 
Labor Law. 

“A list of about fifty local influential business and 
professional men and women was prepared and members 
of the committee set out to interview these citizens. 
It was a hard proposition, for we had nothing really 
definite to sell these people; our sole object was to 
explain the position of our committee and remove, if 
possible, any unjust prejudice that might exist; to 
point out the situation as it stood in Kentucky, and 
call attention to the lack of interest on the part of the 
public in our law and its enforcement; and also to get 
suggestions wherever possible as to expedient means of 
getting the idea across to the people generally and 
creating a demand for better law enforcement. 

“After a few months of working slowly along and 
biding our time, we were reaping such good results that 
we were able to more or less discard such a slow lead 
as interviewing individuals one by one. Out of our 
personal contacts have grown invitations to speak before 
practically all of the local men’s civic clubs. This 
alone is looked upon as a great stride, since in the 
beginning this privilege would have been unequivocally 
denied us. 

“Since the study of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee had been made through the schools and with 
the cooperation of principals and teachers, the next 
logical step seemed to be to plan a meeting which 
would include as many of the school officials as possible. 
This idea grew, and out of it developed a luncheon con- 
ference not only with school authorities but with the 
State Department of Labor and a number of business 
and professional people, totaling about fifty. The 
meeting was held in Louisville during the State Con- 
vention of the Kentucky Educational Association, thus 
making it possible for a number of the school people to 
attend who could not otherwise have done so. 

“Since the law required that all children going to 
work between 14 and 16 must secure from the school 
Superintendents a permit to do so, and since any 
children working illegally are to be reported by the 
attendance officer to the labor inspector, it is clear 
that these two departments are, or should be, most 
directly in touch with the enforcement of our Child 
Labor Law. However, investigations in many places 
showed that the busy officer charged with issuing 
permits and reporting violations to the labor inspector 
felt that this was too great a duty for him, and that it 
was the job of the inspector to find the violators him- 
self. The Labor Inspector on the other hand felt that 


with only four members on his staff as prescribed by 
the statutes, he could not possibly trace every violation 
of the law unless notice was sent him from the com- 
munities in which they were occurring. 

“It was apparent, therefore, that with such a con- 
flict as has been described, no conference on enforce- 
ment would be complete without both of these depart- 
ments. 

“The State Department of Education had been so 
interested in the study made by the National Child 
Labor Committee that they had offered to send copies, 
at their own expense, to all principals and superin- 
tendents throughout the state. Their chief, Mr. 
McHenry Rhoades, was therefore asked to represent the 
Department in a brief address to the Conference. He 
reported that a letter was also going to his principals 
and superintendents, instructing them to check up on 
the child labor situation in their various communities 
and take note of what should be done. 

“Mr. Edward F. Seiller, Chief of the State Labor 
Department, reported that he was having great dif- 
ficulty with his work in connection with the Child 
Labor Law, partly because his policy was to wait in 
his office till the notice of violations were sent to him 
by the school authorities, and that these notices were 
not being sent. Also, that the staff allowed him under 
the law was inadequate to care for the whole Kentucky 
problem, and he expressed the feeling that the Kentucky 
people, generally speaking, were not giving due con- 
sideration to the care of our industrial children. 

“Mr. Wiley H. Swift, Acting Secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, explained that, follow- 
ing the trend of the present day sentiment, his organiza- 
tion is seeking to work with the local committees, 
helping in every way possible to solve their various 
problems. He urged that all present do everything 
in their power to further a deeper sense of necessity 
on the part of the parents for the protection of their 
boys and girls against the evils of too early employ- 
ment, and also that we educate our people to an 
appreciation of our law as it stands, rather than 
weakening it by failing to enforce its provisions or 
lowering it to meet the demands of present public 
opinion. 

‘Summing up the whole situation, the Secretary of 
the Kentucky Child Labor Association said that the 
purpose of the organization is to attempt to see that 
the industrial children receive the chance that is right- 
fully theirs in life; and that at present their hope is 
that a better system of cooperation may be established 
between the school department and the Department of 
Labor, and that each may be assured the intelligent 
cooperation of every individual citizen. The state 
educational association was meeting at the same time 
as the state conference of Parent-Teachers. We realized 
that if the two aforesaid departments were really to 
receive any intelligent cooperation from the individuals, 

(Continued on page 6) 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SHIELD 
II. 


comings of our present educational system—the 

unreality of our schools—their remoteness from 
actual experience. We also mentioned some of the 
progressive educational movements which are showing 
themselves—attempts which are being made to link 
the schools up more closely with the problems of 
actual life. We are herewith publishing a brief account 
of some of these movements. 

The changes are showing themselves both in the 
school curriculum and in the methods of teaching. The 
more important changes in curriculum are along two 
lines—the lessening in the emphasis placed upon the 
classics, and an increased emphasis on hand work. The 
feeling is growing that Latin and Greek have com- 
paratively little value for those whose vocation is not 
to be Latin and Greek. This decreased faith in the 
classics is accompanied by an increasing belief in the 
educative value of hand work. Educators are telling 
us today that hand and brain must develop together. 
Furthermore a certain amount of hand work is neces- 
sary in the curriculum of a democratic educational sys- 
tem. How are we going to foster democratic prin- 
ciples if one group is brought up to scorn the way in 
which another group earns its living? There are differ- 
ences of opinion as to the extent to which hand work 
should be emphasized. For ourselves we agree with 
those who would steer a middle course between a too 
narrow trade training and a too narrow academic 
training. We believe that there are great dangers in 
forcing a child to specialize too soon. 

Valuable as these changes in the curriculum un- 
questionably are, it is not in the curriculum itself, but 
in the attitude toward it which seems to us the most 
important aspect of the new education. 

The starting point in the experimental school is the 
child's life—his experience. The object is to enrich 
and widen this experience. =a 

Mr. Glenn Frank sums up very well in a recent 
article in The Nation, “The Revolt Against Education," 
the principles involved in the new system of teaching. 
He is illustrating the difference between what he calls 
‘education through subjects,” and “education through 
situations. ”’ 

“If we were to undertake to teach baseball, let us 
say, to a seven-year-old boy by the ‘subject’ method, 
this is the way we would go about it. We would ask 
him to memorize the biographies of the great players 
of baseball, past and present. Then we would ask 
him to pass an examination on the lives of Christy 
Mathewson, Ty Cobb, Hans Wagner, Babe Ruth, and 
others. We would then ask him to make a study of 
the various kinds of wood out of which bats are made, 
the countries from which the woods came, and so on— 
again subjecting him to an examination. We would 


ee month we discussed some of the short- 


then ask him to make a study of the principle of the 
gyroscope involved in throwing a curve, the law of 
falling bodies involved in throwing a drop, and so on— 
again putting him to the test of an examination, Ajj 
this on the theory, apparently, that when he had mas. 
tered the details he would suddenly be consumed by 
a passionate interest in the game. But by watching 
one boy for one month, it becomes clear that the way 
to awaken his interest in baseball is to take him to a 
Big League game, get him a good seat in the grand- 
stand, allow him to feel the thrill of the game, and to 
yell himself hoarse for a hero. After that, he will sit 
up all night sleuthing and snaring explanations of 
details.” 

What are the fields of experience which offer them- 
selves to the educator? What are the ‘‘situations” 
which he finds at hand? He finds them in the child's 
every day life—his relations with his fellows, his school 
and his community. The school itself offers a fertile 
field—the school building and equipment, playground, 
bulletin, lighting and heating plants, gardens, grounds, 
system of government, health and social conditions, as 
water and milk supply, etc. These things today are 
serving as schools, not merely as side issues to rouse 
interest or serve aS recreation; they are serious class- 
rooms where work is carried on—quite as hard and 
important work as that carried on in a classroom among 
books. The theoretical or book knowledge is absorbed 
—not to serve as “‘polish,”’ or “polite learning,” but 
directly in relation to these experiences. 

Space forbids more than the briefest possible account 
of the way in which the new system is working. The 
child is given an actual part in running these activities 
connected with school and community—he assumes 
responsibility for them. For example, pupils in the 
new schools assist in running the light and heating 
plant, they run the store where supplies are bought, 
they cultivate the garden, carry on the school book- 
keeping, and publish the bulletin. Chemistry classes 
analyze the community water and milk supplies, and 
agitate or get their parents to agitate for needed im- 
provements. Carpentry classes construct school equip- 
ment and, in rare instances, rural children have actually 
built the entire school building. These activities in 
themselves constitute an extremely effective teaching 
method. Consider the training which these children 
receive, the English, Mathematics, Chemistry, etc., 
which they must absorb. Nor do they absorb these 
things in a meaningless formal way—they are learned 
exactly as things are learned in real life, namely, as 
part of actual experience. Education of this type 
resembles food, it is absorbed into the system nourishing 
the individual and becoming a part of him. 

Other more general tendencies are showing them- 
selves in our progressive schools. One of these is the 
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tendency to break up the rigidity of the divisions into 
class groups. Age, as a basis for class division, is held 
to be arbitrary, and furthermore the feeling is growing 
that these divisions really exist for that hypothetical 
person—the average. It is felt that the child acquires 
independence by being allowed all latitude possible in 
the conduct of his work. Some schools go so far as to 
leave the entire choice of the work from day to day 
with the child, requiring only a certain definite amount 
to be covered within a longer period of time. Thus the 
child, by learning to budget his time and plan his 
work, acquires control and self-reliance. Another means 
of cultivating independence in children is the practice of 
encouraging them to assist each other in their school 
work. One of the most interesting of the more general 
educational tendencies is that of linking 
the school subjects up with each other. 
The various studies—English, History, 
Mathematics, etc., instead of being held 
in water-tight compartments are viewed 
as the various sections of one large 
pattern. 

Externally the changes in these schools 
are keeping pace with the changes going 
on within. Stiff desks and rigid posi- 
tions held by children 
for hours at a time 
are being abandoned, 
as harmful repression 
which results in 
boisterous 
activity the 


moment the strain is released. 

All of these tendencies in education have yet to prove 
themselves. Furthermore, a definite set of values will 
have to be developed before they can prove themselves. 
According to the new theory we cease to ask of a school, 
“How many facts do you teach your pupil?”, but 
“How much more of a person do you make out of 
them?*. For our own part so long as this new educa- 
tion is on trial we are inclined to believe it is right to 
apply the standard of an old system. According to 
the standards now in force, the new school must meas- 
ure up. Its graduates must be able to compete with 
their fellows from the old school on their own ground. 
We are glad to report that, judged by this standard, 
the new schools are, in many instances, comparing very 
favorably with the old. Furthermore some of them 

























have shown remarkable holding power on their pupils. 
We believe that this holding power will increase as 
schools become more closely linked up with life. We 
believe that the more obvious are the benefits of school- 
ing, the less willing the children will be to enter a 
poorly paid job which leads nowhere at the end of the 
14th year, and the less willing will their parents be to 
have them. 

It has not been our good fortune to see a great deal 
of the new education at first hand. There was one 
visit we paid to an English school, however, which we 
will never forget. Some of the things which we saw 
in this school will always typify ‘experimental educa- 
tion” to us. The school was located in the poorest 
section of London, and the children bore every mark— 
in their clothing and general appear- 
ance—of extreme poverty. The teach- 
ers were given notice a few moments 
beforehand that a visitor was coming 
and were prepared to present a little 
; program. As we went from class to 
class, different groups “acted out” 
their various lessons—History, Civics, 
Geography, etc. There is one class in 
particular which stands out—a group 
of little girls who were “acting out” a 
Japanese tea party. 
The costumes of 
these children, 
though made of 
paper or of the 
cheapest material, 
were accurate in 
every detail. Their 


conversation and actions indicated how completely they 
had absorbed the spirit of the people of Japan. Indeed, 
for the few moments it seemed to us that these children 
were actually living the lives of the Japanese. Impart- 
ing knowledge in this way seems to us real “teaching” — 
far more real than requiring children to learn by heart 
endless numbers of names—names of countries, of rivers, 
of mountain systems, of cities. After all a human being 
does have faculties in addition to that of memory, and 
it is a hopeful sign in education that the teachers are 
showing an increasing interest in their development. 

As we have said, for ourselves we are highly optimistic 
regarding experimental education. Indeed, so far as 
we believe in any general panacea for the ills of the 
world, we are inclined to believe that it lies in the 
schools of tomorrow. A. E. B. 
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PIONEERING IN COMPENSATION 


HE Bureau of Women in Industry of the New 

York State Labor Department has just completed 

a most interesting study of figures for the first 
year of administration of a Double Compensation Law 
in the New York City District. An especially inter- 
esting phase of the summary relates to the financial 
awards paid to the injured minors. While it seems 
absurd to speak of compensating with money an il- 
legally employed child who has been injured, still the 
New York system more nearly approaches being fair 
than that prevailing in most states where children may 
be hurt or maimed for life with no redress whatever. 
Interesting facts are also given regarding the general 
nature and causes of injuries to minors in the state. 
We herewith quote sections of the report: 


“July 1, 1923 to June 30, 1924, was the first year in 
which the Double Compensation Law was in operation 
in New York State. This law provides for compensa- 
tion and death benefits ‘double the amount otherwise 
payable, if the injured employee at the time of the 
accident is a minor under 18 years of age, employed, 
permitted or suffered to work in violation of any pro- 
vision of the Labor Law. .. . 

“There were 674 accidents which occurred to minors 
under 18 years of age during this year for which awards 
were made in the same year. Of the 674 cases, 28 or 
4.2 per cent were awarded double compensation because 
their employment violated one or more provisions of 
the law governing the employment of minors. . . . 

“All of these 28 minors illegally employed were under 
16 years of age. . . . All but two of the accidents doubly 
compensated were caused by machinery. Eleven ma- 
chines were punch or stamping presses, four were rolling 
or shaping machines, three were button-making ma- 
chines. . . . Children under 16 are specifically pro- 
hibited by the Labor Law from operating these ma- 
chines. The accidents occurred in most instances while 
the machines were in operation. They resulted largely 
in injuries to the upper extremities and cuts and bruises 
were the most frequent kinds of injuries. 

"|. . Although the temporary disabilities were of 
short duration and consequently the awards were small, 
nevertheless the total penalties which were imposed 
upon employers for violation of the Child Labor Law 
in the 28 cases is a considerable sum. In addition to 
the regular awards borne by the insurance companies, 
the 28 cases of double compensation cost employers a 
total penalty of $9,403 or an average of almost $340 per 
case... . The largest penalty is one of about $5,000 
with almost complete loss of use of hand. ... 

“In enacting the Double Compensation Law, the 
Legislature of the State of New York was of the opinion 
that one of the most effective ways of preventing 
illegal employment of children was by requiring the 
payment of double compensation for accidents to chil- 
dren employed in violation of the law. This opinion 





en 


has been justified in that immediately upon the enact. 
ment of this legislation employers through trade jour- 
nals and other channels were urged to clean house and 
see to it that no child was employed without a working 
certificate, and that they were not allowed to work 
during prohibited hours or on prohibited machines, 
The effect of this educational work among employers 
is, of course, immeasurable. 

“In considering the effects of the Double Compensa- 
tion Law it must be remembered that this study 
represents only one year’s experience under the law 
and that year the first one. Then too, it covers only 
one district in the state. The true test will come only 
after the experience of a number of years when com- 
parisons can be made and the results evaluated over 
a period of time. 

“The fact remains, however, that out of 674 injured 
minors in one year, 28 or 4.2 per cent of the total num- 
ber were injured while illegally employed, too large a 
proportion to be viewed with any optimism.” 


ACTION AT HEADQUARTERS 
(Continued from page 3) 
the mothers and teachers would have to be responsible 
for it. 

“We therefore gained permission to send Mr. O. J. 
Jones, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
to address the State Conference of Parent-Teachers on 
the subject of enforcing the child labor law. This he did 
with great credit, emphasizing the responsibility of the 
parents and teachers in giving the children their chance 
to “learn how”’ to take their places in life. 

“The National Child Labor Committee, in coopera- 
tion with the Kentucky Child Labor Association, and 
the Kentucky Parent-Teacher Association, has pre- 
pared a brief and simple questionnaire which in the fall 
of 1926 will go to every member of every Parent- 
Teacher Association in the state. It is composed of a 
list of fifteen questions concerning the provisions of our 
state law, and the conditions in the local communities, 
and also the instructions for obtaining the answers to 
these questions. 

“From these questionnaires we hope to obtain a 
fairly accurate idea of child labor conditions throughout 
Kentucky; of just how much value these statistics will 
be remains to be seen, but we feel sure that, regardless 
of statistics, we will arouse enough interest and sense 
of personal responsibility to justify the effort!” 


“A STUDY OF many children, both normal and ab- 
normal, that seem to suffer from the results of chronic 
fatigue, convinces Dr. Max Seham that the most com- 
mon causes are inadequate sleep, inadequate food, ex- 
cessive social activities, excessive amounts of outside work, 
such as carrying newspapers, clerking and similar occupa- 
tions, and excessive amounts of housework and home 
study. . . .'—Hygeia, July, 1920. 
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A BEET 


LIVE in Colorado and my home extends for miles 
| and miles. Many of my relatives live in nearby 
states—Nebraska, Kansas and Utah. Mother 
Nature clothes us in bright green dresses which spread 
out very daintily, and when people look at us we are 
so proud. We are very useful. We are sugar beets and 
supply thousands and thousands of homes with sugar 
to bake delicious cookies and make other delicacies. 
My bed is made of rich brown soil and I am thankful 
for the many comforts I have. Of course, we are un- 
happy when there is not enough rain, for then our 
dresses droop and crumple up and we are not so radiant. 
For several weeks now Carlos, who is 8 years old, 
comes to my home just when the sun rises and I see 
him trail off after it has become dark. Scattered here 
and there I can also see other children—endless num- 
bers of them working amongst us. Like Carlos, they 
bend almost in two over their work. In the morning 
when Carlos drags his weary body into my home I 
feel urged to ask him to lie down beside me for a while, 
but he knows too well what would happen. He knows 
he would be scolded if any time was lost. He puts his 
dirty hands to his eyes, rubs them hard, tosses his head 
for a moment and then begins the monotonous work. 
I tremble and wince when I see him tugging at my 
brothers and sisters as some of them are very heavy— 
they seem to weigh almost as much as Carlos. It isn’t 
right to see him lifting and pulling them. When Carlos 
comes to take me I will try so hard to make it easy for 
him. If I could only release myself without his help! 


One day Carlos stopped near me. I looked up into 
his face and saw how pale and drawn he was. His hair 
was unkempt and the corners of his mouth drooped 
instead of turning up as they do on happy children. 
He stooped down and came close tome. For a moment 
I recoiled and feared him, but I pulled myself together 
and summoned courage to speak. 

“Well, Carlos, I said, “you're out early again this 
morning.” 

“Early?”, he replied. We always come out at this 
time. Ida given anything to stay in bed this morning 


‘cause my back hurts and it feels so good to stretch out 
flat.” 


“Why do you come out here?”’, I asked Carlos. 


“My father says I must help him, and if you aren't 
taken out at the right time you'll die. I know what 
that would mean. Father would not get all his money 
and we wouldn't have enough to eat in the winter. 
That's why he gave up his home in Mexico and came 
here to live, so his children could all work. Now you 
see why I have to get up so early and work so long,” he 
replied. 

I then began to understand more clearly. Carlos 
was not out here because he wanted to come, but be- 
cause his father said he had to. 
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“T have seen many children going down tc the school- 
house in the morning and they have books with pic- 
tures in them, and they write on the blackboard and 
play games and have lots of fun. I've often wondered 
why you didn’t go. Don't you want to?’, I asked him. 

“Sure I want to,” Carlos cried, “but my father thinks 
school’s foolish and wasting time. He said he didn't 
go to school and I don't have to, that my place is here 
with him. He sighed. I guess here is where I stay.” 

While we were talking, a big burly-looking man came 
along and poked Carlos in the back and yelled, “Hey, 
you, get you along there and stop yer moonin’.”” Carlos 
realized there was no time to be lost and he began to 
tug at me. I was angry with myself for being so help- 
less—I couldn't make it easier for him to lift me. He 
pulled and tugged and panted heavily until I was 
released. It was then time for Carlos to get his lunch, 
so he left me lying there. He slumped onto the ground 
and ate the cold beans and bread which he had brought 
with him. It seemed an effort for him to chew his food. 

Lying in the position Carlos left me, I was satisfied 
to be alone. I wanted to think of some way in which 
I could help him. I looked over the great expanse ot 
my home and saw my brothers and sisters sitting so 
proudly smoothing their dresses and fixing their bonnets 
so the sun would not hurt their eyes, and realized that 
Carlos would have to go on endlessly pulling and 
tugging at them. 

I tossed and worried. Suddenly in the distance there 
appeared an immense machine. It was very beautiful 
and glided along gracefully. As it came nearer and 
nearer my interest grew and I| saw that the machine 
was loosening the soil and gently picking up my brothers 
and sisters. At the same time it was taking off their 
green dresses and carefully putting them on its huge 
back. This movement was repeated over and over, 
and several hundred members of my family were piled 
together—the very process Carlos goes through. For 
miles and miles around I saw a great many of these 
machines, and marveled at the rapidity with which 
they worked. 

With a resounding jerk I suddenly found Carlos’ 
fingers gripping me again and realized I had been 
merely imagining all of this. What had Carlos been 
thinking of while he ate his meager lunch? As he 
turned to me with his mouth twisted, an “I-wish-it- 
was-all-over’ look came to his face and he said, ‘“Good- 
bye, sorry you have to go, but I can't help it,” and I 
was thrown into the rick. 

Mother Nature told us there are some people in the 
world who want to help Carlos. She says their slogan 
is, “Give him the chance he is looking for!’ There 
are some other people, though, who just don't seem to 
understand how hard his work is. I am sure these 
people too would want to help if they knew more about 
him. It jis not their hardness, but their failure to 
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understand. So, on my travels I will tell my story to I am not so proud now—I have learned that by my 
everyone I meet. I hope that some time soon Carlos coming into the world there are many unhappy children 
will be sitting in the schoolroom with other children children who should be enjoying the freedom of child. 
reading books with pictures in them. Perhaps Carlos’ hood and getting the protection which they deserve 
father can be made to understand what a better and so that they can grow up into strong and useful citizens 
finer man Carlos will grow up to be if he goes to school. ISABELLE ALPERT 
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V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I am one of the people who want to help Carlos—Carlos and all his fellow child laborers. 








Enclosed is $ _..for 
{ membership. 
special contribution. 
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(The National Child Labor Committee welcomes memberships and contributions of any sum from two dollars up.) 
aad) 





